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Building in the post-war period 


By GUNNAR MODEEN, 
Head of the Office for Social Research. 


In Finland, where industry was comparatively late in developing, 
building has, to a very considerable extent been confined in modern 
times to towns and other densely populated areas and industrial centres, 
where industry has developed and has attracted the surplus population. 
On the other hand the rural districts with their stagnating agricultural 
population have recorded relatively smaller building activity. In the 
rural districts building work has consisted mainly of modernising and 
renovating the existing buildings, of an improvement in quality rather 
than of an increase in numbers. 

Since the last war, however, there has been a temporary change in 
this respect. By settling a considerable part of the evacuated population, 
particularly the farming population, on the land and by building houses 
for ex-service men, building operations in the rural districts were greatly 
extended for several years, while the supply of dwellings in the towns 
had at first to encounter difficulties in the form of a shortage of labour 
and building materials. In addition it proved to be a decisive factor that 
the favourable Government building credits immediately after the war 
were absorbed solely by building that was due to the Land Expropriation 
Act (LEA) and referred almost exclusively to rural districts, whereas the 
Arava credits intended for populated areas began to be granted as late 
as 1949, i.e., five years after the war had ended. 


To begin with, figures can be given concerning the supply of build- 
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ings in the rural districts that were financed on the basis of the Land 
Expropriation Act — the figures include the rebuilding of houses in 


the devastated North of Finland — and in addition particulars of the 
output of buildings in the centres of population. 


The supply of houses in 1945-55 

















Rural districts | Centres of population 
: : Dwelling houses 
_— a completed accord- Buildings 
"ita ing to LEA and completed 
in North Finland 
Number 
1945-46 ‘ 7 668 12 901 
1947 : 9 380 7 210 
1948 . 9 859 5 494 
1949 25 782 Il 444 6 582 
1950 21 345 6 906 8 124 
1951 20 730 5 786 9 687 
1952 17 332 5 503 12 484 
1953 17 399 4 512 10 898 
1954 16 122 4148 14 185 
1955 abt. 15 500 2 496 16 876 


These figures are not fully comparable, for the supply of houses in 
the rural districts is illustrated by the number of dwelling houses built, 
or by the number of licences for them, while the figures for the towns 
and urban districts refer to the number of f/ats built. The buildings in 
rural districts are as a rule detached houses, but there are exceptions, so 
that the proportion of houses to flats in the rural districts is approxima- 
tely 4: 5. On the other hand, not all building licences are used in the 
rural districts, so that their number must be slightly reduced in order 
to arrive at the number of buildings actually completed. In this case the 
proportion is approximately the opposite: of 5 licences applied for and 
granted in regard to dwellings an average of 4 was completed during 
the period concerned. 

The tendency is at all events clear in that the supply of dwellings in 
the rural districts had a big start up to 1950, when the building of houses 
financed by Arava funds in the populated centres set in seriously. The 
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difference between these sets of figures is particularly striking for 1949, 











when the total supply of houses in the rural districts was four times as 
large as the total buildings in the centres of population and that financed 
out of public funds was alone about twice as large. 

From their peak of about 26 000 building licences issued for dwellings 
in the rural districts their number dropped to about 15 500 in 1955. 
The falling off has kept remarkably parallel to the decrease in the State- 
aided supply of houses in the rural districts. If the State-aided number 
is deducted from the gross figure of 15 500 for 1955, the last year for 
which data are available, a remainder of about 13 000 new houses is 
left for this year. This figure, which represents the extent of house- 
building not subsidised by the State, very nearly equals, strangely 
enough, the output of dwellings in the 1930’s in the rural districts without 
any public assistance. Thus the provision of housing in the rural districts 
is now returning to normal. 

The construction of new dwellings in connection with the Land 
Expropriation Act undoubtedly imposed a heavy burden on our economy 
and labour market. During 1945—-55 altogether 68 000 dwellings were 
built in this way which, taking an average of 4 persons per house, 
could accomodate over 270 000 evacuees and ex-servicemen. During 
these years the Government also granted about 37 000 million marks 
in building loans. These funds, however, were also used for financing 
other buildings besides dwelling houses, i.e., barns and other farm build- 
ings. For the sake of comparison it may be mentioned that during 1949— 
55 Arava funds were lent for housing in populated areas to a total of 
39 600 million marks. Nominally, these amounts are approximately of 
the same size. As a large proportion of the building work financed in 
connection with the Land Expropriation Act took place in 1946—50, 
when the building costs index (1935==100) was on an average below 
1000, while the major part of the Arava building achieved so far 
occurred in the 1950’s, when the corresponding building costs index 
stood at about 2000, the real value of these building credits can be 
estimated at about double the amount that refers to the populated 
areas. 
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For 1951-55 estimates are available concerning the extent of building, 











expressed in cubic metres and divided into rural districts and centres 
of population. 


Completed buildings, million cu.m 





1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Populated areas 5-4 7:3 6.5 7.8 8.4 
Rural districts 17.2 13.8 13.6 142 119 
Total 22.6 21,1 20.1 22.0 29.3 


The striking difference in the extent of building which was visible 
at the end of the 1940’s and still at the beginning of the above period, 
has thus been removed to a large extent by the increase in the output 
in the populated areas and more particularly by the falling off in building 
in the rural districts, mainly as a result of the gradual reduction already 
referred to of the rather exceptional output of both dwelling houses 
and farm buildings connected with the Land Expropriation Act. 

An analysis of the structure of building operations, taking the pur- 
pose of the buildings as a means of classification, provides some interest- 
ing results. The cubic contents of the buildings for which licences were 
issued in the rural districts in 1949-55, are divided as follows according 
to the purpose to which they were put: 


The total contents of buildings in rural districts in 1949-55 





Dwelling houses | Other buildings — 











| 
_ Mill. cu.m| Per cent | Mill. cu.m| Per cent 
1949 7-6 37-7 12.6 62.3 
1950 6.9 39.3 10.6 60.7 
1951 6.6 36.8 11.4 63.2 
1952 $.8 37.7 8.8 62.3 
1953 5.9 40.6 8.7 59-4 
1954 5-9 40.6 8.7 59-4 
1955 6.2 42.6 8.3 57:4 


The total cubic contents per year of the new dwelling houses have 
remained comparatively unaltered — only a slight reduction is visible — 
but the supply of buildings for other purposes has fallen off to only 
two-thirds of the volume at the beginning of the period. As a result 
the proportion of dwelling houses to the cubic contents ofall buildings 
in the rural districts has constantly risen during this period. 
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The building activity for other than living purposes which the rural 
districts record according to the statistics of building licences for 1949-55, 











was divided as follows: 


Cubic contents of buildings for other than dwelling purposes in rural districts in 1949-55 


























Ferm buildings Industrial and Other 
business premises buildings 
Year ’ ; — 
| Mill. | per cent} Mill | pee cone| Mill | Dee cont 
cu. m cu.m cu.m | 
1949 7:5 59-5 0.7 5:7 4-4 34.8 
1950 6.0 + 56.5 1.4 12.8 3.3 30.7 
1951 72 61.9 1.4 11.9 3.0 26.2 
1952 5-2 58.9 0.8 9.6 2.8 31.5 
1953 5-0 57-4 0.8 8.8 2.9 33.8 
1954 4.5 §2.2 ig 19.7 2.5 28.1 
1955 4.5 54.1 1.5 18.1 2.3 27.8 


The reduction in rural building activity for other than dwelling 
purposes affected farm buildings in particular, mainly cowsheds and 
stables, which is natural in view of building in connection with the 
Land Expropriation Act having to be regarded as a non-recurrent 
phenomenon which is now being brought to an end. Building for 
industrial and business purposes is still a comparatively insignificant 
factor in the rural districts, although in some years, especially in 1954 
and 1955, the output of buildings for such purposes made a very remar- 
kable step forward. 

Building for other purposes includes schools, hospitals and other 
public buildings. The public sector appears to have fallen off in import- 
ance of late in rural building operations. The most pressing need for 
new elementary schools owing to the great rise in the birthrate since 
the war and in connection with the settlement of the evacuated popu- 
lation has already been satisfied in the main. On the other hand the 
expansion of hospitals in the rural districts has increased slightly in 
recent years. 

A corresponding analysis of building activity in populated areas, 
which refers to completed buildings and covers the entire period of eleven 
years since the war, gives the following results: 
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The volume of completed buildings in populated areas in 1945-55 














y Dwelling houses | Other buildings 
= Mill. cu.m| Per cent Mill. cu.m| Per cent 
1945 1.0 62.5 0.6 37.5 
1946 1.7 59.6 1.1 40.4 
1947 1.7 58.5 1.2 41.5 
1948 1.5 51.8 1.4 48.2 
1949 1.8 54.7 1.5 45-3 
1950 2.4 61.4 1.5 38.6 
1951 3.1 57-0 2:9 43.0 
1952 3.7 52.4 3.3 47.6 
1953 3.7 53.0 3-3 47.0 
1954 4.1 55.8 3.3 44.2 
1955 4.7 56.2 3.7 43.8 


The structure of building operations in populated areas differs 
entirely in this respect from the corresponding distribution in rural 
districts. The output of dwellings has been the predominating factor 
throughout, with 50 and 60 per cent of the total volume of building. 
Strange to say, this proportion has not varied to any particular extent, 
in spite of building activity in the towns and urban districts having 
increased enormously, since the end of the 1940’s, from 2.8—2.9 miliion 
cu.m in 1946-48 to 7.4 and 8.4 million cu.m respectively in 1954 and 1955. 

Building operations for other than dwelling purposes in the popu- 
lated areas have also undergone some interesting changes in structure 
during the years since the war. These are seen in the following figures 
which refer to the volume of buildings completed during the different 
years: 


Volume of completed buildings for other than dwelling purposes 
in populated areas in 1945—JJ 














Industrial and Other buildings 
Year business premises 
Per cent 

1945 73.8 26.2 
1946 79.6 20.4 
1947 74.2 25.8 
1948 66.9 33.1 
1949 67.3 22.7 
1950 54.4 45.6 
1951 60.2 39.8 
1952 60.9 39.1 
1953 60.1 39.9 
1954 58.4 41.6 
1955 58.2 41.8 
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Immediately after the war industrial and business premises recorded 
a predominating proportion, evidently on account of the expansion of 
industry manufacturing for the war indemnity. Later, however, the 
class of »Other buildings» gained in importance. As this consists princi- 
pally of schools, hospitals and other public buildings, this means that 
the public sector in the building activities of the centres of population 
has been considerably increased by degrees. 

How large are the investments represented annually by our build- 
ing activities? And how are these investments divided between popu- 
lated areas and rural districts? As the above table shows, the volume 
of output has remained approximately a little above 20 million cu.m per 
year during the 1950’s. According to official estimates 108 ooo million 
marks were invested in building during 1955, of which 62 000 million 
in populated areas and 46000 million in rural districts. Although 
building, measured in cubic metres, is considerably less in populated 
areas than in rural districts — 8.4 million cu.m as against 11.9 million 
cu.m in rural districts in 1955 — it has demanded larger capital in the 
former owing to the more solid and dearer method of building in the 
towns. It is worth mentioning that of the figure quoted, 108 ooo mil- 
lion marks, about 60 000 million referred to dwelling houses, 20 ooo 
million to business and industrial premises, 17 000 million to public 
buildings and 9 ooo million to farm buildings. It is clear that the invested 
amounts for the four preceding years were also in the region of 100 000 
million marks per year. 

The statistics of building licences issued showed a slight reduction 
at the end of last year. At the same time the ratio of the building activities 
in populated areas was rising. As the greater part of the new buildings 
in the larger towns consists of brick buildings, the cost of which per 
cubic metre is throughout higher than in the rural districts with their 
lighter and cheaper method of building, this shifting of the centre of 
gravity of building from the cheaper output of houses per cubic metre 
in the rural districts to the dearer building in the towns affects both 
the total of building costs and the total investments required in an up- 
ward direction. 
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In addition, a clearly visible advance in building activity is proceeding 
at present in Finland, stimulated by the fear of accelerated inflation, a 
phenomenon that has been noticeable before in this country. Finally, 
building costs are once more rising after a fairly long period of compara- 
tive stability. It is therefore obvious that the financing of building 
activities both in the immediate future and on a long-term view will 
exert strong pressure on our capital market, unless the volume of 
building can be cut down very much in some quarters. 
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The importance of the Nitrogen industry 


By JAAKKO LEHMUS 
Managing Director of Typpi Oy, Oulu 


The nitrogen industry forms an essential part of the basic chemical 
industry which, in addition to producing indispensable commodities 
for daily life, is necessary to the rest of the chemical industry. Besides 
the nitrogen industry, the basic chemical industry includes the sulphuric 
acid, chlorine, hydrochloric acid, lye, soda and lime industries. Of 
these, the nitrogen industry was the one Finland had longest been 
without; more than 30 years elapsed from the time of the first proposals 
to the final decision to establish such an industry. 

The principal products of the nitrogen industry consist of different 
kinds of nitrogenous fertilisers, ammonia, diluted and concentrated 
nitric acid and nitrate of ammonia. The first are the most important, 
both in volume and in value, though a supply of the other products is 
equally indispensable for the industry and economy of all countries. 
In this connection it should be mentioned that nitric acid is an important 
»taw material» for the explosives industry and consequently, too, for 
modern mining and building, and that nitrate of ammonia is used, among 
other things, for manufacturing dynamite and various kinds of fuse 
explosives. 

However, by far the largest quantities produced by the nitrogen 
industry are employed, as already stated, in agriculture. In Finland, as 
throughout the world, the employment of artificial fertilisers has in- 
creased very much; their use is, indeed, regarded as a standard of efficient 
farming. The growth of their consumption is illustrated in the following 
figures converted into pure nitrogen per fertiliser year (1 July—30 June): 
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Consumption of nitrogenous fertilisers in Finland per fertiliser year 


Year Consumption, 
1000 tons 
BOOP FO cacvccccccccccscesece ES 
BOPRK GE ccccccccsccaccescess Sis 
SOGROSE co caccnecccacccsisans B58 
RURE—K$G ccrccccdnctaxvasessen BS 
MOREE. Giese ccaaceesnsswas Se 
MEEHSE snaiaesanuecanusmescs) See 
TRE HED G.in ac de skncseuctcens Ae 


The target for the current fertiliser year 1956-57 is 40 000 tons. 

In its present stage the Finnish nitrogen factory is built for a yearly 
output of 16 ooo tons of nitrogen. In regard to its work in 1955 it can 
be mentioned that the turnover of the factory amounted to 1 340 mil- 
lion marks and that the following quantities were sold: 


Sales of Typpi Oy in ross 


Tons 

Saltpetre (containing 25% of nitrogen) .............. 55 368 
Ammonia for producing fertilisers ........--......+- 3180 
» » industrial purposes) ......... 0. ee ee ees 248 
Nitric acid » eee Sar ee ee 994 
or converted into nitrogen WON ce cseccsnecaeces Spee 


At present, however, the productive capacity of the factory is being 
doubled and it is calculated that from the beginning of 1957 the annual 
output will amount to 32.000 tons of nitrogen. It is true that, even 
after the work of expansion has been completed, part of the nitrogenous 
products required in this country will have to be imported, but within 
a short time the Finnish nitrogen industry will be able to supply about 
80 per cent of the present demand. In view of the importance of artificial 
fertilisers to modern agriculture it is obvious what a domestic fertiliser 
industry means to the agriculture of the country and thereby to its 
whole supply of food. If foreign trade is upset — no matter for what 
reason — a domestic nitrogen industry will ensure a continued supply 
of nitrogenous fertilisers and other nitrogenous products. 

As already mentioned, the nitrogen industry is one of the basic 
industries that are of fundamental importance to other chemical indust- 
ries. As the nitrogen industry has been operating in Finland for barely 
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four years, it has not yet been possible to introduce anything new on a 
considerable scale in this respect, but some results are already visible. 
In the first place all the ammonia, diluted nitric acid and nitra teof 
ammonia employed in Finnish trade can now be obtained within the 
country, and we are therefore no longer dependent on imports. The 
manufacture of concentrated nitric acid for the explosives industry is 
now also technically possible, although production has not been started 
for reason of its not being remunerative. For some new branches of 
industry that are now coming into being the creation of a domestic 
nitrogen industry has been of paramount importance. In this connection 
it is worth mentioning the production of mixed fertilisers (y-fertilisers) 
directly from the raw materials and the semiproducts of the nitrogen 
industry (crude phosphates, ‘potassium salt, ammonia and nitric acid), so 
that the quantity of sulphuric acid required hitherto for producing hyper- 
phosphates and kotka-phosphates can now be employed for other 
purposes, while at the same stage of production granular mixed fertilisers 
can also be obtained directly. 

In view of the importance of the domestic nitrogen industry and 
of the new branches based on it, the price of Finnish nitrogen is, of 
course, of particular importance. It is true that the nitrogen produced 
by the factory at the present stage is slightly dearer than the corres- 
ponding foreign article, owing to some extent to a nitrogen factory 
with an annual capacity of 16000 tons being a comparatively small 
unit. When the output is doubled — the factory was planned from the 
start for being able to produce twice as much as at present — it should 
be possible to reduce the costs of production so much that there would 
no longer be any particular difference in price between foreign and 
home-produced nitrogen. It should be mentioned in this connection 
that interest and amortisation represent about 4o per cent of the price 
of nitrogen at present, and as the extension will cost only half of what 
the first stage of building cost, it is obvious that the enlarged factory 
will be able to produce cheaper articles, the more so as the additional 
labour required only amounts to about one-third of the present number 
of workers in the factory. 
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Our agriculture! policy has adopted the principle of granting support 


to farmers also in the form of reduced prices for artificial fertilisers and 
farmers’ lime and partly in the form of distributing fertilisers free of 
charge. The prices to be paid by consumers are fixed by the Government, 
and the price of nitrogen per kilogramme is the same for foreign and 
domestic products. Thus the funds granted by the Diet for this purpose 
are employed for lowering the price of both foreign and Finnish fertilisers. 
During the calendar year 1955, when the value of the artificial fertilisers 
used amounted in all to 7 236 million mark, 2 292 million were disbursed 
in lowering prices (1 853 million of it for Finnish products), of which 
872 million marks referred to nitrogenous fertilisers. It is worth men- 
tioning, too, that against free purchase certificates smallholders were 
supplied with artificial fertilisers to the value of 1 951 million marks 
thanks to the funds granted for equalising the costs of production. 

In this connection the importance of the nitrogen industry in regard 
to saving foreign exchange should be referred to. Even if we assume 
that foreign nitrogenous products are imported in Finnish bottoms, 
base the calculation on the f.o.b. price of foreign nitrogen and deduct 
the value of all the foreign raw materials and appliances bought by the 
nitrogen factory, the saving in foreign exchange amounts to about 
750-800 million marks a year and, when output is doubled, to 1 500- 
1 600 million marks, for the raw materials and appliances for the nitrogen 
factory represent only about 20 per cent of the price of the finished 
article. 

Although the chemical industry, of which the nitrogen industry 
is a typical representative, requires relatively little labour as compared 
with other branches of industry, the importance of the nitrogen industry 
in regard to employment should not be underestimated, if its indirect 
influence on the labour market is borne in mind. In expanding those 
branches of industry that are based on the nitrogen industry, new 
opportunities of employment are constantly provided. 

The greatest importance of the Finnish nitrogen industry lies in 
the fact that it ensures the supply of the most important fertiliser for 
agriculture in any circumstances, however surprising they may be, 
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and at the same time indirectly ensures the supply of bread. But, in 
addition to this, the nitrogen industry is of great importance owing to 
its producing some other important commodities, providing employ- 
ment and saving foreign exchange. 
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The economic situation 


At the beginning of the summer the aspect of international trade 
was rather disconnected and some voices were raised in warning of a 
change in the United States. A setback in America, it was argued with 
good reason, would react on the favourable development in Europe 
and in the end blunt the good trade conditions that have existed in 
recent years and, perhaps, if the worst came to the worst, start the feared 
»post-war depression» which had been foretold by many, but had not 
set in so far. However, the events of the last few months have encouraged 
faith in the continuance of the world boom. In the United States opti- 
mism prtevails once more. The Suez crisis has, indeed, created a new 
situation and rendered it more difficult for political reasons to foresee 
the immediate future, but on the other hand there is no doubt that the 
commodities market and the trade conditions in general have been 
given a stimulant, though nothing can be said with certainty as to its 
duration. 

The data concerning economic progress in the United States that 
were published at the end of the half-year recorded a falling off in the 
pace of advance as compared with the same period a year ago; the motor 
car industry and building, which are regarded as pointers, suffered most. 
On the other hand, business investments were still very extensive and 
the turnover in trade recorded fresh record figures, the latter being 
partly due to wages and incomes being on a higher level than last year, 
but also being obviously affected by the continued growth of con- 
sumption credits. After the strike in the steel industry in July, which 
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Industrial production in different countries (1953 = 100) 
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appreciably reduced the fairly heavy industrial stocks, output in this 
important branch has again gained in pace and thereby also affected 
trade in general — in some spheres of production new top figures are 
expected at the end of the year. The motor car market also shows signs 
of greater liveliness. Nor should it be overlooked that the large road- 
building scheme decided on recently is a considerable stimulating factor 
which will contribute during the coming years to maintain a high measure 
of employment and that for the present at any rate the Government 
economy encourages demand. America’s economy therefore seems to 
have entered upon a phase that is characterised by greater confidence, 
while at the same time the symptoms of inflation have increased after 
the rises in wages and prices of the last few months. 

In the industrial countries of Western Europe industrial production 
stands on an average about 8 per cent higher than last year. In some 
countries, however, including Great Britain and the Scandinavian 
states, the increase in production has been arrested, which tends to 
cause serious anxiety in these countries, for the pressure of inflation is 
still evident and the reserves of foreign exchange are greatly reduced. 
Western Germany forms a striking exception, its output and exports 
having advanced considerably with an appreciable improvement in the 
balance of payments as a result; the position of Germany in EPU, already 
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strong, has been further improved thereby. Great Britain, whose internal 
economic troubles are being followed throughout the world with intense 
interest, has been able to increase its dollar reserves slightly in recent 
months and in general signs of stabilisation are visible after the rises in 
wages and prices during the past twelvemonth. 

The markets for raw materials have experienced a palpable tightening 
effect owing to the Suez crisis since the rather divergent movements 
of prices in June and July. The nationalising of the Suez Canal Company: 
by Egypt provoked anxiety, indeed, as to the future supply of oil and 
such key products as rubber, tin and copper, though it should be noted 
that some other factors, too, influenced the rise in the price of these 
goods. These include the ending of the American steel strike which 
immediately called forth rising prices for copper, and a lively demand 
for rubber by the Soviet Union. 


Foreign trade 





The state of the market for our most important articles of export 
has not experienced any particular change in recent months. Sales of 
pulp and paper have proceeded, like last year, comparatively without 
friction and the full productive capacity could be employed. However, 
our exporters have had no possibility of making up for the increased 
level of Finnish costs by means of higher export prices this year. Since 
the first quarter prices in the European markets have been practically 
screwed tight and, so far as is known, for deliveries during the third 
quarter only a small rise in price has been secured in the case of newsprint. 
It is most unlikely that any rise in price can be expected during the second 
half of the year, for the state of the market appears to be well balanced 
in regard to pulp and paper, at any rate in the European markets. But 
consumption is still growing, so that any decrease in extending Finland’s 
productive capacity gives rise to grave anxiety. 

In the market for sawn goods and plywood the dead calm has 
continued. During the summer months sales made no particular progress 
for natural reasons, and of this year’s sales fully one-third had not been 
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disposed of in this country — as in Sweden — at the end of July. Ship- 
ments have also been smaller than last year and, what is worse, prices 
have deteriorated. Quotations for our sawn goods in the English market 
have lately been on a level about 5 per cent lower than last year, and in 
regard to plywood — partly owing to competition between our exporters 
—the drop in price has been as much as 22 per cent. As consumption 
in the purchasing countries is still on a high level and as stocks have 
been reduced in consequence, the market has apparently turned by 
degress in favour of exporters. 

During the first six months shipments were throughout less than 
last year owing to the severe weather and ice conditions during the 
early winter and in consequence of the strike and the subsequent over- 
burdening of our already strained railways. Among forest products 
paper was the only article, the export volume of which exceeded the 
result for the previous year. During January—June altogether 241 000 
tons of newsprint were exported or 15 per cent more than during the 
corresponding period in 1955. Of other exports the following quantities 
and the proportionate change in comparison with the previous year can 
be mentioned: round timber 1046000 cu.m (-—12 per cent), sawn 
goods 218 ooo stds (—9 per cent), plywood 110000 cu. m (—34 per 
cent), prefabricated houses 133 000 sq. m (—40 per cent), sulphite pulp 
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304.000 tons (—$5 per cent) and sulphate pulp 199 000 tons (—6 per 
cent). 

Owing to the larger exports of paper the total value of exports 
amounted, in spite of the difficulties referred to, to 70 800 million marks 
and was thus about 2 000 million less than during the corresponding 
period last year. As imports increased at the same time by as much as 
12 000 million marks to 93 ooo million, the balance of payments at the 
end of June showed a deficit of 22 ooo million marks. The corresponding 
surplus. of imports in 1955 was 9 000 million marks and in 1954 only 
2 000 million. 


Value, prices and volume of foreign trade in January—June 














| % Change 
; 1956 | 1955 I-VI 
Foreign trade |__ 6 
i-m | Iv-vI | I-VI uae (ane 
| 1955 | 1954 
Imports 
Value 38.5 54.5 93.0 82.0 +13 +24 
Prices 1 609 I 590 1 597 1 606 -1I = 5 
Volume 232 252 244 215 +13 +30 
Exports 
Value 24.8 46.0 70.8 72.8 — 3 +14 
Prices 2 037 2145 2 105 2 105 +0 + 6 
Volume 125 153 142 146 — 3 a 
Trade 
Value 63.3 100.5 163.8 154.8 + 6 +19 
Terms of trade 127 135 132 132 +0 +18 
Volume 179 202 " 193 181 a +20 
Balance —13.7 —8.5 —22.2 —9.3 _ - 





Value; 1 000 mill. mks Prices; 1935 =100 Volume; 1935 =100 


The considerable change in the structure of exports in comparison 
with the previous year consisted of the proportion of wood and wood- 
goods to the total value of exports having dropped from 33 to 26 per 
cent. Owing to the increased exports of newsprint and printing paper, 
the corresponding ratio for paper and cardboard rose from 25 to 28 
per cent. Exports of pulp represented 24 per cent of the total value 
of exports, as in the previous year. In all, the value of forest products 
amounted to 77 per cent of the total yield of exports as against 81 per 
cent during the same period in 1955. 

The value of products of the metal industry exported slightly exceeded 
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the result during the corresponding period last year. The largest relative 











increase occurred in exports of dairy produce; during January—June 1955 
such products were exported to the value of 1 200 million marks, but 
during this year the export value amounted to 2 000 million. The increase 
is due exclusively to increased exports of butter, for, as against 3.7 
million kg imported last year, 4.8 million kg were exported this year. This 
remarkably large increase in exports, shipped mostly to the United 
Kingdom, was made possible by a great advance in cattlefarming. 

The growth of the output of foodstuffs in Finland is also clearly 
reflected in the composition of imports, the proportion of foodstuffs 
and luxuries to the total value of imports having been reduced from 
18 to 15 per cent. The increased imports of machinery, apparatus and 
means of transport from 18 700 million marks to 27 000 million caused 
the proportion of these articles to the total imports to rise from 23 to 
29 per cent. It should be stated that imports of motor vehicles and 
chassis during the first six months of this year amounted to 15 000 units 
as against 11 400 during the year before. 


The principal import and export groups, Jan.—June 




















Gove | 1 000 mill. mks % 
1956 | 1955 | 1954 | 1956 | 1955 | 1954 
Imports 
Cereals 4.49 3.96 2.58 4.8 4.8 3.9 
Other foodstuffs and luxuries 9.70 10.94 9.71 10.4 13.3 14.7 
Metals and metal products 11.13 11.11 8.45 12.0 13.6 12.7 
Machinery and apparatus 13.95 10.68 8.18 15.0 13.0 12.4 
Means of transport 13.04 8.05 7-75 14.0 9.8 11.7 
Fossil fuel 10.36 10.35 7.33 II 12.6 11a 
Textile raw materials and products 11.23 10.06 9.59 12,1 12.3 14.5 
Chemical raw » » 6.93 6.64 6.20 7.5 8.1 9.4 
Other goods 12,11 10.22 6.38 13.1 12.5 9.6 
All goods 92.95 82.02 66.16 100,0 100.0 100.0 
Exports 
Timber and timber products 18.52 23.38 21.23 26.2 32.1 33.2 
Pulp 17.00 17.17 13.92 24.0 23.6 21.8 
Paper & cardboard 20,02 18.46 15.17 28.3 25.4 23.7 
Ships 4.70 5-30 4.59 6.6 7.3 7.2 
Other metal products 5.72 4.66 4.00 8.1 6.4 6.2 
Dairy products 1.98 1.25 1.52 2.8 1.7 2.4 
Other goods 2.81 2.53 3.50 4.0 3.5 5.5 
All goods 70.75 72.76 63.93 100.0 100.0 T0C.« 
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Whereas the total foreign trade during the first six months increased 
by 9 coo million marks from last year, our trade with countries in the 
West increased by 10 300 million marks or 7 per cent, while trade with 
countries in the East fell off by 1 300 million or 2 per cent. The pro- 
portion of the former countries to our whole foreign trade thus amounted 
to 74 per cent as against 72 per cent last year. 

Of the individual countries, the United Kingdom retained its position 
as our principal trade partner, despite the lower purchases of wood- 
goods, and its share in our foreign trade represented 21.3 per cent 
(previous year 21.4 per cent). The share of the Soviet Union was corres- 
pondingly 17.0 (17.7 per cent), of Western Germany 9.7 (8.0) and of the 
United States 6.5 (5.5 per cent). Imports from the United Kingdom and 
Western Germany recorded a particularly large increase, so that the 
balance of trade with these countries — as with Sweden — was highly 
negative. The geographical distribution of imports and exports will be 
seen in the following table. 


The geographical distribution of foreign trade in Jan—June. 























| Imports (cif) Exports (fob) 
Country 1000 mill. mks % 1000 mill. mks| % 
st 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | 1955 
Gt. Britain 20.13 15.85 21.7 19.3 14.73 17.30 20.8 23.8 
U.S.S.R. 13.68 12.24 14.7 14.9 14.13 15.09 20.0 20.8 
W. Germany 10.49 6.76 11.3 8.3 5-33 5.61 7.5 7-7 
U.S.A. 5:07 3.61 5.5 4.4 5-59 4.91 7.9 6.8 
France 5-39 4.90 5.8 6.0 3.35 3.36 4.7 4.6 
Sweden 5.09 = 4.1 5-5 5.0 1.43 1.20 2.0 1.7 
Netherlands 3.63 2.89 3.9 3.5 2.23 3.06 3.2 4.2 
Belgium-Lux. 2.80 2.37 3.0 2.9 297. . 1.98 3.6 2.6 
Brazil 2.95 3.56 3.4 4.4 2.39 1.80 3.4 2.5 
Poland 3.48 4.29 ee 5.2 1.7m 1.56 2.4 2.1 
Denmark 2.63 3.32 2.8 4.0 1.68 2,20 2.4 3.0 
E. Germany 1.71 2.30 1.8 2.8 1.78 1.26 2.5 1.7 
Others 15.90 15.82 17 19.3 13.83 13.49 19.6 18.5 
Total 92.95 82.02 100.0 100.0 70.75 72.76 100.0 100.0 


The comparatively large surplus of imports in foreign trade inevitably 
affected our reserves of foreign exchange. The reserve of foreign curreny 
at the Bank of Finland was reduced from the beginning of the year to 
the end of June by 10 300 million marks, i.e., by one-third, to 21 800 
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million. At the beginning of the year the foreign exchange reserve 
consisted of gold and United States dollars to the value of 15 600 million 
marks, EPU currencies to the value of 16 600 million and Eastern bloc 
currencies to the value of 2 400 million, and in regard to other currencies 
there was a net deficit of —2 500 million marks. At the end of the last 
half-year the corresponding figures were: 18 100 million marks, 7 100 
million, —70o million and —2 700 million. Thus the gold and dollar 
reserves had increased to some extent, while the EPU and rouble 
balances had been greatly reduced. 

The pronounced increase in imports was, however, not due to more 
generous grants of licences — on the contrary, licensing was restricted 
to some extent — but to greater use being made of the granted licences. 
The actual utilisation of licences was evidently affected to some extent 
by rumours of a possible readjustment of the rates of exchange. 


The foreign exchange reserve and outstanding licences 


























1955 | 1956 Change 
Currency March | June VI-56 ' VI-55 
1000 mill. mks _ | XIl-s5 | XII—54 
The exchange reserve 
Gold+US $ 17.1 18.1 13.1 + 2.5 — 05 
EPU 13.4 7.1 14.5 — 9.5 — 2.0 
Eastern Bloc 2.2 —0.7 1.7 — 3.1 — 0.4 
Others —1.7 —2.7 —3.6 — 0.2 — 09 
Total 31.0 21.8 “ 25.7 7 ~10.3 : — 3.8 
Outstanding licences 
Gold+ US $ 2.9 3.3 3.1 + 0.8 + 1.3 
EPU 45.6 45.6 49.6 — 2.0 +20.2 
Eastern Bloc 13.0 13.0 20.8 + §.5 +13.3 
Others 4.3 2.9 1.0 — 0.6 — 27 
Total 65.8 64.8 74.5 + 3.7 +321 


Production and employment 





Industry has month by month — perhaps even rather more rapidly 
than expected — made good the losses in output brought about by the 
strike in March. During April-June the volume of industrial production 
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The output of the export industry in 1954-56 
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was on an average about 1o per cent larger than a year before, and of 
the 14 per cent by which production was reduced during the first quarter 
only 1.5 per cent remained at the end of June. The output of the export 
industry was 3 per cent less during the first six months and the output 
of the home market industry 1 per cent less than during the same period 
in 1955. 

Of the different branches of the export industry the volume of 
production in the paper industry was slightly higher than in the previous 
year owing to the larger output of newsprint. The output of pulp and 
other kinds of paper recorded a slight decrease (see diagram above). 
During the latter part of the year, however, such a big increase in their 
output is expected that the result for the whole year is expected to exceed 
the output in 1955. On the other hand, the output of sawn goods, ply- 
wood and prefabricated houses will probably fall appreciably short of 
the figures for 1955. 

In the home market industry attention is attracted mainly by the drop 
of 11 per cent in production in the stone, clay and glass industries which 
have felt the influence of the poorer conditions for building. The fact 
that the output of the home market industry as a whole fell below last 
year’s by only 1 per cent was exclusively due to the increase in the food- 
stuffs industry by 11 per cent. The output of the textile industry was 
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1 per cent less than in the previous year and in the other branches, 
excepting the chemical industry, the decrease in production amounted 
to about 4—5 per cent. The great reduction in the output of electric 
power deserves special mention. The prospects for this output during 
the second half of the year are very gloomy, because the water supply 
in some parts of the country amounts to barely half the quantity a year 
ago. On a long-term view, too, the output of electric power threatens 
to become a bottleneck in our trade, for the shortage of capital for 
building power stations has grown still further, as the reorganisation 
of national pensions from: the beginning of next year will prevent the 
National Pensions Institutions from granting credits for this purpose. 


Index of the volume of production in Jan.—June 




















1956 | 1955 | “Change 

Branch of industry | [—]iI|IV—VI|  I—VI 1956 ' 1955 

1948 = 100 | 1955 | 1954 
Export industries 124 162 143 148 — 3 +10 
Paper industry 151 190 170 169 +1 +16 
Timber industry 84 121 104 119 —13 - 1 
Home market industries 132 168 150 151 -1 + 8 
Metal industry III 138 125 130 — 4 +10 
Building material industry 88 148 118 132 -11 ° 
Chemical industry 171 238 205 194 +6 +7 
Leather, rubber etc. industry 113 145 129 135 -4 +10 
Textile industry 156 198 177 178 - I +11 
Foodstuffs and luxuries 157 207 182 164 +11 -1 
Power production 203 202 203 213 - § +21 
Graphical industry 115 153 136 145 - 6 + § 
Total industries 129 166 148 151 -2 +9 


The events in the exports markets left clear traces on the results 
achieved during the felling season that ended in May. Fellings for 
commercial purposes, which had recorded a constant increase during 
the three preceding seasons and had wound up with a record result of 
fully 38 million cu. m, piled measure, during the 1954/55 season, 
decreased during the last season by about 5 per cent to 36.3 million 
cu. m, piled measure. 

During the first six months of the season the total fellings wete still 
approximately on an equality with the previous season, but during the 
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winter and spring difficulties in regard to exports and finance began 
to be felt. For the whole felling season the fellings of thick softwood 
for the sawmills were reduced most or by quite one-fifth, while the 


felling of thick hardwood for the plywood mills and stacked wood was 
reduced by 7 per cent from the previous season. The reduced fellings 
of pulpwood and pitprops should be regarded principally as a con- 
sequence of the falling off in exports of round timber, for, so far as is 
known, there has been no reduction in purchases of raw materials for 
the pulp and paper industries. 

On the other hand, appreciably more firewood was cut for sale, as 
was to be expected owing to the reduction of stocks. However, the 
unusually large increase of almost 50 per cent was not devoted solely 
to supplementing stocks, but also to increasing consumption owing 
to the severe winter and the dearer and more limited imports of fuel. 
The quantities felled during the last three seasons are shown in the 
table below. It should be added that, though the fellings during the first 
month of the current season were about 3 per cent higher than a year 
ago, it is still too early to say anything about the final result of this 
felling season on the basis of this figure. 


Fellings for commercial purposes 




















Felling season 1.6. — 31. 5. % Change 

Wood 1955/56 |_t954/s5 | 1953/54 | 55/56 4 s4/s5 
mill.piled cu.m 54/55 | 53/54 

Thick softwood os § 17 11.2 —21 +4 
Thick hardwood 2.3 2.5 2.0 - 7 +30 
Spruce pulpwood 11.9 12.7 9.8 -7 +31 
Pine pulpwood 4.9 5-4 2.7 -9 +99 
Pitprops 1.3 1.4 1.1 -—5§ +23 
Firewood 6.0 4.1 6.2 +47 —34 
Other kinds 0.6 0.4 0.3 +50 ~=+30 
Total 36.3 38.1 33.3 — § +15 


With regard to the harvest no final figures can as yet be supplied. 
The estimates made in August gave reason to expect a better total harvest 
than last year. In regard to autumn sowings the position was satisfactory, 
in South-Western Finland almost good. Autumn rape, however, proved 
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almost a total failure owing to severe drought during the sowing season 











and the bad winter. The crop of hay and spring sowings appeared to be 
about equal to last year’s. The severe drought in June and the excep- 
tional rainfall in the late summer are causing anxiety, however, in 
regard to both the harvest and the sowings. As a result, the harvest 
for the year may prove to be considerably worse than the preliminary 
estimates indicate. 

The raising of producers’ prices in February and the considerable 
imports of concentrated fodder have had a favourable influence on the 
output of dairy produce. The dairies report that during January—June 
this year 1 036 million kg were weighed in, i.e., 21 per cent more than 
during the corresponding period last year. The increase was partly due 
to producers deliveririg a larger part of the quantity of milk to the 
dairies, now that prices have been raised appreciably. The increase has 
been relatively even larger in regard to the production of butter and 
cheese. During January-June the output of butter was 37 per cent 
higher and the output of cheese 33 per cent higher than a year before. 
By the end of July the corresponding ratios had risen to 49 and 4o. 

- While the output of butter has risen very much, home consumption 
has decreased in consequence of the rise in price, so that it has been 
necessary to export butter on a comparatively large scale. To make 
such exports possible the Government has paid an export premium of 
190 marks per kg in addition to the subsidy of 195 marks per kg that is 
paid to producers in order to lower the price to consumers. Up to the 
end of July 7.4 million kg of butter had been exported and it is calculated 
that exports for the full year will exceed 10 million kg. Thus the course 
of development this year has been in the opposite direction to last year’s, 
when as much as 8 million kg of butter had to be imported on account 
of the increased consumption. It should be added that exports of cheese 
are estimated to be about 4-5 million kg larger than in 1955 and to 
amount to about 16 million kg. 

During the summer months the communal wnemployment registers 
were practically unused. In addition to the summer in Finland generally 
recording overemployment, rather than full employment, the strike last 
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March has given rise to the productive resources being utilised on a 
larger scale than usual. Building, of which no data are available for 
this year, has, indeed, recorded a striking reduction owing to the 
stringency of credits. But, as this branch has suffered from a shortage 
of labour in previous summers, unemployment has nonetheless not 
occurred. As regards the coming months official quarters are considerably 
more pessimistic than a year ago, and it is expected that Government 
expenditure on relief works will rise still more. During the last period 
State expenditure on such works amounted to 22 500 million marks and 
in 1954/55 to 15 300 million. 


Prices 


The trend of the various price indices — especially of the cost of 
living index — has been followed in recent months with as much interest 
as two years ago. During the »index crisis» at that time it was feared 
that the cost of living index would pass the critical point of 105 which 
would, on account of the established system, automatically have led to a 
general rise of 5 per cent in wages. As the index had been very near 
this level for four months in succession, though without exceeding it, 


The course of some price indices 

















1956 | 1955 |  %Change 
Price indices | VI-564 VI-55 
; Il | VI XII-55 { XII-54 
Wholesale prices (1935 =100) | 
Home produced goods 1 869 1 884 1 841 +46 + 24 
Farm products 1 976 1 928 1 822 +13.9 + 8.2 
Forestry products 3 026 3042 3 082 + 21 + 1.4 
Industrial products I 444 I 479 I 428 + 3.2 + 0.9 
Imported goods I 529 1 586 I 459 + 8.7 + 1.2 
General index 1 760 1 789 1719 + 5.2 + 21 
Cost of living (Oct. 1951=100) 
Food 113 116 102 +115 + 3.0 
Rent ; 215 215 179 +114 + 0.0 
Lighting and heating 93 95 82 + 9.2 + 25 
Clothing 74 75 73 + 14 + 0.0 
Sundries 104 108 101 + 5.9 + 0.0 
General index 108 TIO 99 +89 + 10 
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The changes in indices of cost of living and wholesale prices 
(December 1955 —> June 1956) 
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the new Government decided in October 1954 to lower the cost of 
ee? living index in order to avoid a general rise in wages. The prices that 

affect the index were lowered by means of increased subsidies and a 

reduction of the sales tax, so that the cost of living index for December 

1954 dropped to 98 points. Up to the end of last year the index had risen 

from that level by 3 points to 101, and in the absence of a restrictive 

monetary policy the increase would unquestionably have been greater. 
efs The abolition of price control in December 1955, however, opened the 
door to new rises in price; among other things prices for farm produce 
wete raised in January, so that the cost of living index for February 
advanced to 107 points. 

Although one-third of the prices and charges that affect the cost of 
living index were again subjected to control in April, the index has 
' continued to move upward. In June the index, in round figures, was 
the same as in May or 110 and advanced in July to 111. The changes in 
the cost of living and in wholesale prices during this year are illustrated 
by the table on the previous page and by the diagram above. 

That the cost of living index should again have become the focus 
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of events is due to the index agreement concluded in March after the 


strike. According to the agreement, the Trade Unions reserved the 
right to enter into wages negotiations before the end of September, if 
the index had risen to 112 before that. At the time of writing it is not 
yet known whether this will happen. The calculation of farmer’s incomes 
published in the middle of August would justify a total compensation 
of 4 300 million marks. Compensation in the form of higher prices 
would, of course, exert a raising influence on the index. At the moment 
it is impossible to foretell, what other factors will affect the course of 
the index. The Trade Unions, however, presented claims at an early 
stage for the adjustment of wages in September, and if these are accepted, 
we shall again have to face a landslide of prices and wages this year. 

A further increase in our level of costs will weaken our already poor 
competitive ability still further in the international market. 

A study of the inflatory trend in different countries in the 1950’s 
shows that those countries which adopted a realistic monetary and 
financial policy have been able to keep their prices and costs within 
bounds and have thereby secured a more favourable position in inter- 
national trade. The following figures give the cost of living index in 
May this year, if the level in 1949 is taken as = 100: Western Germany 
106, United States 113, Switzerland 108, Belgium 112, Denmark 138, 
Sweden 140, United Kingdom 142, Finland 148 and Norway 15o. It 
should be pointed out that none of these countries have devaluated 
their currency since 1949, so that their mutual competitive ability has 
not been affected thereby. 


The money market 





One of the negative consequences of the trend of prices and wages 
already referred to has been that the pressure on our stringent money 
market has constantly increased. Whereas the stringency last year was 
a direct consequence of the restrictive monetary policy of the Bank of 
Finland, the credit situation has become more acute this year in con- 
sequence of higher wages and costs and, above all, on account of the 
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decline in deposit business. For funds that found their way in normal 
circumstances into banking establishments have now been invested, 
for fear of continued inflation, in various real values, including State 
bonds which have been particularly tempting, because they are linked to 
the index, besides which they enjoy freedom from tax and a higher rate 
of interest than deposits. All this has resulted in the supply of bank 
credit for private enterprise, not to mention purposes of investment, 
having become extremely scare. Although the liabilities of the banks to 
the central bank in the form of rediscounted bills have reached a record 
level of 25-30 000 million marks, production in some spheres, especially 
in the building trade, has had to be restricted for want of capital. 


Deposits by the public in banking institutions 


























June Change after 31. 12. 
Banks 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | 1955 
mill. mks | % 
Time deposits 
Commercial banks 96287 88173 ~-1507 + 4729 - 15 + = §.7 
Savings banks 108087 97285 — 456 + 4991 -— 04 + §.4 
Co-operative credit Societies 61184 55209 + 358 + 3477 + 06 + 67 
Post Office Savings Bank 32983 30640 - 90 + 561 -—- 03 + Io 
Co-operative savings funds 15409 14349 + 154 + 934 + 10 + 7.0 
Central bank of co-operative 
credit Societies 377 556 + 45 + 248 + 13.6 + 80.5 
Mortgage banks 38 48 — 2+ 15 — §.0 + 4§.5 
All banks 314365 286260 -—1498 +14955 - O5 + = §.5 
Sight deposits 
Commercial banks 39536 40007 +2948 + 5094 + 82 + 14.6 
Savings banks 4 636 4445 + 51 + 308 + In + 74 
Co-operative credit Societies 2 868 2610 -—- 26 —- 47 - o9 —- 18 
Central bank of co-operative 
credit Societies 198 347 + 26 — 47 + 15% — Ino 
Mortgage banks 1$ 17 + 10 + 10 +125.0 +142.9 
All banks 47256 47426 +3009 + 5318 + 68 + 12.6 
Total deposits 
Commercial banks 135 823 128180 +1441 + 9823 + 141 + 8.3 
Savings banks 112723 101730 — 405 + 5299 —- O04 + 5.5 
Co-operative credit Societies 64052 57819 + 332 + 3430 + O5 + 6.3 
Post Office Savings Bank 32983 30640 -—- 90 + 561 -— 03 + 19 
Co-operative savings funds 15409 14349 + 154 + 934 + 10 + 7.0 
Central bank of co-operative 
credit Societies 575 9093 + 7I + 201 + 14.1 ++ 28.6 
Mortgage banks 56 65 + 8 + 25 + 14.6 + 62.5 
All banks 361621 333686 +1511 +20273 + 04 + 6.5 
I2I 




















Quarterly changes in time and sight aeposits in banking institutions in 1954-56 
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According to the above table, “ime deposits in all the banking estab- 
lishments at the end of last June were 1 500 million marks lower than 
at the beginning of the year. In 1955 and 1954 deposits recorded a rise 
of about 15 000 million marks during the corresponding period. During 
the first quarter of this year deposits did, indeed, increase by 5 400 mil- 
lion marks, but during the second quarter there was a sharp drop of 
6 800 million. During the two previous years deposits during the first 
quarter had grown by 13000 million marks and during the second 
quarter by 2 000 million, so that the result during each quarter of this 
year was 7—8 ooo million worse than during those years. An important 
cause of this unusually large decrease in deposits consisted, as already 
mentioned, in the competition of State bonds, the sale of which to the 
public during the first half of the year produced 5 000 million marks as 
compared with only 1 000 million during the same time last year. In 
this connection it may be worth mentioning that those banking establish- 
ments that accept index-bound deposits were not able either to avoid a 
negative course. During April-June the savings banks and co-operative 
credit societies accumulated deposits on their index-bound accounts to a 
total of 6 100 million marks, but, as actual deposits in them were 
simultaneously reduced by 9 000 million marks, the deposits in these 
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banking establishments fell off by almost 3 000 million. The growth 
of index-bound deposits thus appears to have consisted mainly of trans- 
fers from actual tax-free accounts to index-bound accounts subject to tax, 
without their being able to increase actual deposit business. 

The surplus of imports and increased costs of production have 
exerted a negative influence on the course of sight deposits during this 
year. At the end of June the funds on current accounts in all the banking 
establishments were only 3 000 million marks more than at the turn of 
the year, whereas the corresponding increase last year was 5 300 million 
marks. Thus the total deposits by the public in the banking establish- 
ments recorded a net increase of only 1 500 million marks during the 
first half-year as against as much as 18-20 000 million during the same 
period in the two preceding years. 

Although the demand for credit has been appreciably larger during 
this year than it was last year for the reasons already stated, the banking 
establishments increased their grants of credit by only 14 500 million 
marks (4.0 per cent) as against 24 500 million (7.9 per cent) last year. 
It may be regarded as an indication of the stringent credit situation that 
the loans of the Bank of Finland to its own clients were increased this 
year by 11 300 million marks (36.5 per cent) as against only 6 400 million 
(24.5 per cent) last year. It should be stated that the loans of the commer- 
cial banks increased correspondingly this year by 7 700 million marks 
(4.9 per cent) and during the previous year by 13 400 million (10.3 per 
cent) and that their liability in the form of rediscounted bills amounted 
to 24 000 million marks at the end of June and to 24 700 million at the 
end of July. 

Such an extreme stringency of the money market, which may soon 
have a serious influence on the state of production and employment, 
has naturally not escaped the attention of the authority responsible for 
monetary policy. Consequently the Bank of Finland refrained in May 
from renewing the agreement on cash reserves that was in force up to the 
end of June. The funds frozen on the cash reserve accounts at the Bank 
of Finland out of the deposits of the banking establishments, totalling 
7 062 million marks — of which 3 652 million marks from the commercial 
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The monthly changes in deposits (1000 mill. mks) from the public in the 
commercial banks in 1955-56 
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banks, 2 268 million from the savings banks, 1 102 million from the 
co-operative credit societies and 40 million from the other banking c™ 
establishments — will be placed at the disposal of the banking establish- 

ments within a year, the first instalment being paid in October this year. t 

The Bank of Finland has also thought it advisable to relax the terms 
for deposits on licences to some extent. The deposit charge in connection 
with non-automatic imports on licences granted after 1st June was 
reduced from 20 to 10 per cent. (In April the charge had been raised 
from 10 to 20 per cent.) At the same time the maximum deposit period 
was reduced from 6 to 3 months. It is estimated that in consequence of 4 
this the deposits on licences, the amount of which totalled 9 500 million 
marks at the end of June, will drop to 4—5 000 million before the end 
of this year. 

In order that the consequent improvement in the liquidity of the 
banks should not lead to an expansion of the volume of credit, but on 
the contrary to a reduction of rediscounted bills, the Bank of Finland 
applied to the Bank Supervisors for powers to raise the penalty interest 
on rediscounts, in accordance with the funds of the banking establish- 
ment concerned, to 5 per cent. Subsequently the bank was granted such 


ay 


powers and can make use of them from the beginning of October. re 
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In view of the fact that the present penalty interest of 3 per cent is 











already a heavy burden on the banks, it is obvious that they will endea- 
vour to release themselves from the liability for rediscounting bills as 
soon as possible even without the higher rate referred to. This, of 





au 


course, is by no means likely to ease the state of the money market; on 
the contrary, a more strained relation between the demand and supply 
of credit must now be expected. The commercial banks therefore raised 
e” 35 the question of raising the bank rate, as has been done lately in several 
countries. For instance, in Britain and Western Germany a higher rate 
is charged on loans at present than in Finland. So far, however, the aut- 
horities have adopted a negative attitude towards higher rates of inte- 
rest, as these would tend to raise the index. 
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The stock market 





While private enterprise and banking have been experiencing a 
shortage of capital, the stock market has been marked by rising prices. 
The Unitas general index for shares listed on the Stock Exchange (level 
of 1948= 100), which stood at 410 last December, advanced in July to 559. 
The increase was thus 36 per cent and was due exclusively to the steep 
rise in industrial shares. This rise has continued almost uninterruptedly 
since the autumn of 1954, and during that time prices have been appro- 
ximately trebled on an average. Bank shares, on the contrary, have 
fluctuated and the level of prices in July was only 13 per cent higher 
3 than two years ago. The effective yield, calculated on prices during the 

last week in July according to the dividends for 1955, was 3 per cent 
e.9 on the industrial shares included in the Unitas index and 8 per cent on 


Index for share prices 





1956 | 1955 | % Change 
Indices Il | VI | VII VIl—564 VII—55 
1948= 100 xII-35| XIl—54 














Banks 156 151 151 150 —- 16 + 97 
Industries 535 574 655 378 +39.6 +952.7 
a FAA 252 250 263 249 +56 + 1.7 





General index 464 494 559 338 +36.2 +46.2 
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The course of bank and industrial shares in 1954-56 
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bank shares. The cause of the great rise in the prices of industrial shares 
during this year lies partly in shaken confidence in the value of 
money which has created a flight to real values and partly in a number 
of new issues — including issues of bonus shares — and the compara- 
tively good conditions for exports. The fall in the price of bank shares 
during the first half of the year, with the sole exception of February, 
may be regarded as a consequence of the heavy burden of the redis- 
counting charges on the profits of the banks and the increased offers 
of bank shares in connection with the redemption of Holding certificates. 

The turnover on the Stock Exchange has increased relatively even 
more than prices. During January—July the business done was 58 per 
cent larger than during the corresponding period in the previous year. 
It is worth mentioning that the turnover in July amounted to 360 million 
marks and was almost three times as large as last year. It is probable 
that the turnover during this year will considerably exceed the record 
hitherto (2 956 million marks in 1950). During last year the turnover on 
the Stock Exchange amounted to 2 312 million marks and during 1954 
only to 1 569 million. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE 





STATISTICS 
The statistical information in Unitas is compiled partly from official statistics, partly from 
j data collected by the bank itself. For the sake of clearness the statistical material is presented 
3° in table and diagram form. 
a PRICES. The index for wholesale prices, level in 1935= 100, is that of the Central Statistical 
% 4 3 Bureau. The Cost of Living index, which is officially calculated by the Ministry of Social 


Affairs is given in two series; one with the period August 1938—July 1939= 100, the other, 
called the new index, with the level in October 1951= 100. 


MONEY MARKET. In general the tables and diagrams are based on the material 
provided by official banking statistics. — The exchange reserve (net) of Bank of Finland 
includes gold, foreign exchange and foreign exchange accounts. The met credits of the Bank 
of Finland to the Treasury include the credit in bonds utilised by the Treasury plus the IMF 
and IBRD covering bill, free of interest, less the balances of the Treasury on current account. 
— Deposits in monetary institutions include time and sight deposits of the public in com- 
mercial banks, savings banks, co-operative credit societies and their Central Bank, and 
. mortgage institutions together with time deposits in Post Office Savings Bank and 
consumers’ co-operative societies’ savings funds. 


pate a net aA LNT ates nate 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION. The index for the volume of industrial production is 
calculated by the Central Statistical Bureau; the figures concerning years 1954—56 
are preliminary. The information regarding quantities of production of forest industry has 
been obtained from the associations of the various branches. The sawn goods include sawn 
softwoods. The figures of production for cellulose are given in dry weight as are also those 
for mechanical pulp, the latter referring only to production for direct sale. Boards and card- 
boards do not include the production of wallboards and insulite. The production figures 
for plywood also include the production of block boards. 


"2 PUBLIC FINANCES AND RATES OF INTEREST. The foreign debt is converted into 
: marks at the official rates of exchange. — Revenue and e¢ ture include, too, all 


loans and redemptions — The deposit rate is that paid by the commercial banks on deposits 
e” 9 at 6 months’ notice. 


FOREIGN TRADE. The tables are based on material obtained from the Statistical Of- 
fice of the Board of Customs. The index of the volume of foreign trade is calculated in percentage 


of the volume at the same time of the basic year. The ¢erms of trade represent export 
prices in percentage of import prices. 





COMMERCE etc. Information regarding the value of bome trade, 1948= 100, is based as 

regards wholesale trade on data from about 1/2 of the total wholesale trade and as regards 

retail trade on data from 1/3 of the whole retail trade. The indices are not seasonally 

adjusted. The Unitas share index is based on 13 representative Stock Exchange securities. 

es The weight used is the value of the shares in circulation in each enterprise. The weights 
have in some cases been adjusted according to the Stock Exchange turnover. | 
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COST OF LIVING 




































































| October 1951 = 100 1938/39 
me General Lighting et ag 
Month : Food | Housing| & | Clothing| Sundries | © 
index : living 
heating 
1952 101 107 10§ 97 88 102 I 104 
1953 103 109 137 89 85 103 1119 
1954 103 106 169 82 83 102 | I 101 
1955 100 102 183 83 73 Ior || 1063 
1955 July 99 102 179 83 73 101 1 061 
August 100 103 179 84 73 102 1 068 
Sept. 100 103 179 85 74 toz || I 067 
October Io! 103 192 86 74 102 1072 
Nov. 101 104 193 87 14 102 1 078 
Dec. 101 104 193 87 14 102 1079 
1956 January 104 105 215 92 74 103 , I 10§ 
February!) 107 112 215 93 74 104 1 138 
March 108 113 215 93 74 104 1 146 
April 108 113 215 94 75 104 I 150 
May 110 116 215 94 75 105 1 169 
June 110 116 215 95 75 108 =| 1-173 
COST OF BUILDING; 1951 = 100 
Year General | Building | Sub- General | Fees to intesest ia 
Month index materials | contracts Wages costs experts building 
capital 
1952 103 104 105 103 - 104 104 85 
1953 101 101 104 99 102 101 83 
1954 101 98 102 105 103 101 83 
1955 103 96 104 113 106 104 84 
1955 July 103 96 105 115 106 104 85 
August 104 96 105 118 107 105 86 
Sept. 105 96 105 119 109 106 86 
October 105 97 106 118 109 106 86 
Nov. 105 97 106 117 109 106 86 
Dec. 104 97 106 114 109 10§ 86 
1956 January 104 98 106 113 109 105 86 
February| 104 99 106 109 108 104 85 
March 106 99 109 114 110 107 87 
April 107 100 109 116 III 108 87 
May 108 IOl 110 118 112 109 88 
June 110 103 110 123 115 III gI 
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WHOLESALE PRICES 
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Y Wholesale prices for home market goods; 193 5 = 100 | 
ear ~ ; | 
re Agricult. Forest | Industrial Im- | 
Month = — products | products | products ported | 
8 Finnish | Finnish | Finnish | goods | 
1938 114 118 117 145 110 104 | 
1951 1 809 1 886 1 617 3 103 1 561 1 646 
1952 1 793 1 892 1752 3 056 1 545 1581 | 
1953 I 727 1 840 I 730 2 857 I $32 1486 | 
1954 1 724 1 841 1 728 2 941 I 506 1475 | 
1955 I 707 1 822 1 773 3 040 1 426 1462 | 
1954 July 1727 1 846 1775 2 877 1 §21 1471 | 
August I 725 I 845 1773 2877 I §20 1468 | 
Sept. 1 722 1 836 1 675 2937 I 516 1478 | 
October 1 740 1 865 I 732 3 044 I 510 1472 | 
Nov. 1 694 1 811 1 674 3 052 I 436 1446 | 
Dec. 1 684 1 797 1 684 3 039 I 415 I 442 
1955 January 1 685 1 804 1 736 3 034 1 410 1432 | 
February 1 695 I 815 1 750 3 053 1 418 I 437 
March I 702 1 824 1 786 3 053 I 421 1443 | 
April I 710 1 832 1 818 3 058 I 423 1 448 
May 1717 I 837 I 835 3058 I 426 1 460 
June 1719 1 841 1 822 3 082 1 428 1459 | 
July I 720 I 840 I 819 3 082 I 427 1464 | 
August 1 727 1 850 1 847 3 109 I 425 1 467 
Sept. I 704 1 810 1 749 2 996 I 430 1 477 
October I 703 I 804 I 703 2 996 I 434 1 488 
Nov. I 700 I 801 I 704 2 980 I 435 I 483 
Dec. I 701 I 801 I 707 2 980 I 434 1 487 
1956 January 1 721 I 821 1 787 2 998 I 435 1 506 
February 1751 1 858 I 937 3025 I 438 I 522 
March 1 760 1 869 1 976 3 026 I 444 I 529 
April 1764 || 1 866 1955 3 026 1 446 1 546 
May 1790 || 1884 1958 3 026 I 474 I §91 
June 1789 || 1 884 1928 3 042 I 479 1586 | 
Wholesale prices; 1935 = 100 
- General index 2. Finnish goods 3. Imported goods 
2500 2500 
2 2000 
«te . java terceeeserncennsert,, | essnnenserertteg, a | eococer® ° 
1 a 
1 a = = aa 1500 
J 3 a 
sooo) - 
4 , 
Se: eee salad Pe ee 
48 49°50°51 '52°53°54'55 1954 1955 1956 








THE MONEY MARKET 
Figures for the last day in mill. mks 
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Bank of Finland Commercial banks 
bon Exchange} | Re- peg Notes in | Time | Sight | Own 

ont. reserve scoun- ; ; epo- lepo- 

(net) ted bills debt |circulation sits sits — 
(net) 

1938 3 322 _ sae 2 086 7549 | 1944 1 476 
1951 30 723 16 8686 | 44774 46678 | 42768 732 
1952 8958 | 17217 | 14739 | 46153 59742 | 28020 8 975 
1953 19 161 8268 | 14381 | 45 019 7° 455 32112 9 346 
1954 29 556 8 465 6192 | 47902 83.444 | 34913 | 13 081 
1955 32 083 22 628 11 844 55 883 97 794 36 588 14 522 
1954 July 24 061 3042 | 11012 | 44720 75 827 | 34319 II 419 
| August 24 450 1 084 15 809 | 45 850 77 249 34.177 12 321 
Sept. 26 739 5 138 8013 | 45 080 76909 | 32891 12 497 
October || 27 995 3596 | 10560 | 46498 77107 | 34832 | 12737 
Nov. 29 O17 4 342 11 116 48 711 77 933 34 008 12 885 
Dec. 29 556 8 465 6192 | 47902 83.444 | 34913 13 O81 
(1955 January || 30692 2 309 6231 | 44764 84 806 | 36908 13 161 
February || 35 362 | 2387 | 4446 | 48151 86 430 | 34937 | 13 327 
March 35 O77 3074 | 3339 | 48746 88113 | 36572 | 13 698 
April 31 836 5 386 7172 | 49713 88742 | 36289 13 874 
May 29 230 6 112 9278 | 51 344 89 oo1 36 037 13 882 
June 25 740 9 020 8 202 49 584 88 173 40 007 13 900 
July 28355 | 13239 | 6615 | 49903 88776 | 34979 | 13915 
August 3° 330 5335 | 13318 | 50376 90961 | 37788 13 919 
Sept. 32 230 6751 12857 | 50634 90 823 37 399 14 222 
October || 33 671 9 472 9 806 | 51 433 91 287 | 37908 14 222 
| Nov. 34 733 | 10007 | 12033 | 53 493 91516 | 38521 14 222 
Dec. 32 083 22 628 11 844 55 883 || 97794 36 588 14 522 
1956 January || 32493 | 19 096 8757 | 50540 | 98543 | 35 193 14 522 
February || 32 098 23551 | 7370 53870 || 98990 32 805 14 548 
| March 31013 | 20086 | 8 891 54252 | 98-745 35 545 14 688 
April 27649 | 23790 | 10251 | 54951 98 564 | 33982 14 688 
May 23 669 27236 | 13472 | 57 361 97 684 | 33 619 14 688 
June j| 21792 | 27283 14128 | §7911 96 287 | 39536 14 688 














Bank of Finland; eredits and exchange reserve 


1, Private bills in marks 


2. Exchange reserve 


3. Treasury debt 


4. Rediscounts 
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DEPOSITS IN MONETARY INSTITUTIONS 










































































Co-opera- ra 
Post | 4 dit | CO-ope- | Mort- 
Year — Savings | Office syocieties | tative gage Total 
Month Roce banks | Savings | & a savings | institu- 
Bank _ funds tions 
1938 9 493 7 716 yo2 I 381 700 6 19 798 
1951 89 446 $4 684 | 18243 | 32102 8 443 15 202 933 
1952 87 762 68 494 | 23562 | 39454 | 10798 46 ! 230 116 
1953 102 567 80055 | 27074 | 44981 II 951 41 | 266 669 
1954 118 357 96 303 | 30079 | $5 109 | 13 415 42 ||: 313 303 
1955 134 382 113 128 | 33073 | 64224 | 15 255 48 | 360 110 | 
1954 July || 110 146 86 783 | 28612 | 49303 | 12 566 48 | 287458 
August || III 425 87.491 | 29087 | 50724 | 12621 49 | 291 397 | 
Sept. || 109 800 88 292 | 28540 | 50869 | 12591 49 290141 | 
October || 111 939 89 784 | 28644 | 51336 | 12644 54 294 401 
| Nov. III 941 91 016 | 28 921 52 156 12 809 61 296 904 
Dec. 118 357 96 303 | 30079 | §5 109 | 13 415 49 || 343 303 | 
‘1955 January || 121 714 97 849 | 30120 | 56290 | 13 785 44 ‘|| 319 802 | 
February || 121 367 98 905 | 30 784 57 228 14 048 41 322373 | 
March 124 685 100 194 | 30968 | 58141 14 335 43 || 328 366 
April 125 031 101 039 | 30822 | 58630 | 14464 45 || 330031 
May || 125 038 | 102053 | 30671 | $8969 | 14585 $7 || 331373 | 
June || 128180 | ror 730 | 30640 | 58722 | 14349 65 | 333 686 | 
| July —_ || 123.755 | 102708 | 30927 | 59218 | 14 308 63 || 330979 
August | 128 749 104 249 | 31 715 60 532 14 406 67 ! 339 718 
Sept. 128 222 | 105 148 | 31777 | 60550 | 14458 60 =| 340 215 
October || 129 195 106 054 | 31 890 | 60573 14 534 66 342 312 
Nov. 130037 | 106679 | 32074 | 60797 | 14608 77 ~=+‘|| 344272 
Dec. 134 382 113.128 | 33073 | 64224 | 15 255 48 || 360110 
1956 January | 133736 | 113571 | 33598 | 64292 | 15 563 47 360 807 
Februaty || 131 795 114 237 | 34292 | 64815 15 762 47 360 948 
March 134290 | 114351 | 34002 | 65 386 | 15 805 46 || 363 880 
April || 132.546 | 114700 | 33842 | 65446 | 15 832 49 | 362415 
May | 131303 | 114261 | 33401 | 65072 | 15 691 65 | 359793 | 
June | 135 823 112 723 | 32983 | 64627 | 15 409 56 | 361621 | 
Deposits in monetary institutions 
1. Time deposits 2. Sight deposits 
Mrd. | ] Mrd. 
mk | mk 
| 
400 = 400 
300 ATUL 300 
200 ——200 
100 | 00 
fe) 
‘48 49°50 '51 '52°53'54'5S 1954 1955 1956 









































INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Index of volume; 1948 = 100 






































Home market industry Export industry 
Year . Other Total Total 
| Steet on Home- | Home- || Timber | Paper Pcl indus- 
i red market | market || industry | industry | | 45 fries 
| *Y | industries | industry ad 
1938 | * 79 67 86 106 99 75 
195t ||—sr22 140 133 120 130 126 131 
1952 |)s«ar2 141 133 102 112 108 125 
1953 || 120 154 140 108 121 116 133 
1954 || 119 160 144 || 119 154 140 142 
1955 | 129 170 153 114 178 1§2 153 
1954 July i 77 130 109 III 150 134 116 
August | 117 165 145 113 158 139 143 
Sept. | 134 177 159 122 166 148 156 
October | 135 176 159 134 175 159 159 
Nov. | 135 179 161 118 170 149 157 
Dec | 126 164 149 117 155 139 146 
1955 January ! 125 155 143 || 105 165 140 142 
February | 127 157 145 || 120 164 146 145 
March 141 178 163 139 184 166 164 
April 128 166 150 121 157 142 148 
May 129 17! 154 114 175 150 153 
| June 128 172 154 116 166 146 151 
| July 79 134 m2 |) 111 173 148 123 
August | 128 180 159 || 109 188 156 158 
Sept. | 137 19I 169 || 117 192 161 166 
October} 145 185 169 || 119 201 167 168 
Nov. | 143 189 171 || 101 196 157 166 
Dec. 134 165 153 | 94 172 140 149 
1956 January 1 138 170 157 | 108 196 160 158 
February; 139 172 158 | 98 194 155 157 
March || §7 95 79 || 47 63 56 72 
| April || 140 187 168 | 122 192 163 166 
May | 136 193 170 || 129 | 195 168 169 
| June || 139 185 166 || «119 | 183 157 163 

















Industrial production; 1948 = 100 


1. Home market industry 
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4 
| PRODUCTION OF FOREST INDUSTRY 
| = 
| Mechani- Boards 
Year Sawn | Cellu- | cal Pulp | News- | Other | 6 Cord. |Plywood 
j timber lose (for sale) print paper | boards 
Month 
1000 stds | 1000 tons 1000 tons 1000 tons | 1000 tons | 1000tons | 1000 cu,m 
| 
1938 | Toro 1 471 262 401 162 124 250 
Ic | 1138 | 1 383 210 410 | 275 201 321 
a ly, _ $22 | 1156 149 431 | 255 137 | 240 | 
4 3 1953 «ots | 132 200 438 301 192 270. | 
1954 | 1028 | 1573 190 456 391 255 346 
74 | 1955 } I 070 1 826 182 545 467 289 363 
. 1954 July | ) 124 15 38 34 22 | 25 
August 232 130 14 38 35 ss 25 
Sept. j 146 16 40 34. | 23 34 
| October || | | 153 17 43 37 24 34 
Nov. | §269 | 150 16 39 35 24 34 
Dec. if 134 14 38 34 20 | 3K 
1955 January | \ 148 16 41 36 as j 29 
February 280 143 16 40 37 a 4 31 
March j | 163 15 43 4! 25 35 
| April | | 136 13 CO 38 34 21 28 
May 289 | = 152 17 43 37 24 | 30 - 
June | 141 16 41 37 | ae 29 
' ¥ July | 143 16 46 4° | 25 24 
‘ August || 262 160 13 | 49 4! 26 21 
Sept. | j 160 | 4 | $3 | 4 | 25 | ar | 
« | October | | 170 | 16 5] 43 |S 32 
, > Nov. 239 166 § | so | 44 «| 27 28 
| Dec. | 145 14 | 46 38 23° CO 24 | 
1956 January | | 2 | 18 | 53 | 44 | 25 | 25 | 
February |} (197 | 159 | 5 | 52 | 43 | 25 | 23 | 
March |, j 46 | 5 (| 17 | 5 8 | 6 | 
= April | | 156 | ; a 49 | 42 | 24 CO 24 
May 310 161 | 18 sr | 41 | 25 | 24 CO 
j _ June 147 16 51 38 23 | ae 
a. Fellings fcr commercial purposes during felling seasons 
id 1. Large-size timber 2. Other timber 
~ 1959954 | 19544955 1955/1956 me 
a) 
40 8 
14} 6 
i . _| 4 
| 1, 
“4° | 
ill ' 
i, ‘5%, '55,,V! xil vi xil 
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STATE FINANCES AND RATES OF INTEREST 
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Public Debt Cash Rates of 
Cash expendi- interest,% 
Year Forei Scum Did revenue of ae of a 
orei nterna ‘o Official 
Month - the State the State|| lowest Deposit 
discount rate 
1000 mill. mks rate 
1938 1.1 1.4 2.5 5-4 5.1 4.00 3.50 
1951 74.6 50.0 124.6 201.2 188.7 5-75 7.00 
1952 67.7 53-3 121.0 206.0 210.6 5-75 5.50 
1953 65.0 56.2 121.2 200.7 204.0 5-75 5.50 
| 1954 | 62x 49.7 111.8 | 224.3 214.1 5.00: 5.50 
| 1955 | 61.3 55-7 117.0 | 233.0 235.3 5.00 6.00 
1954 July | 64.0 $0.2 114.2 20.5 16.4 5.75 5.50 
August 63.8 57-1 120.9 21.6 26.6 5.75 5.50 
Sept. 63.2 54.6 117.8 | 16.1 13.2 5-75 5-50 
October 63.0 50.9 113.9 | 17.3 13.5 5.75 5.50 
Nov. 62.7 53-3 116.0 | 18.4 20.1 5-75 5.50 
Dec. 62.1 49.7 111.8 || 25.9 22.1 5.00 5-50 
1955 January 62.0 51.0 113.0 15.6 15.4 5.00 5.50 
| February | 62.0 49.0 III.o || 19.3 19.3 5.00 5.50 
March 61.6 $0.7 112.3 || 16.7 16.9 5.00 | 5.50 
April 62.8 51.4 114.2 | 15.6 15.7 5.00 | = 5.50 
May 62.6 53.2 115.8 | 19.5 20.3 5.00 | §.50 
| June 62.4 54-9 117.3 || 16.9 18.0 5.00 | 5.50 
July || 63.0 53.1 116.1 | 22.1 20.4 || §.00 | 6.00 
August || 63.7 60.8 124.5 || 20.1 28.8 || 5.00 | 6,00 
Sept. | 63.3 59.2 122.5 17.9 16.1 || 5.00 | 6,00 
October | 63.2 54.7 117.9 | 20.6 15.9 || 5.00 | 6,00 
Nov. 63.0 56.4 |. 119.4 20.4 20.7 5.00 | 6,00 
Dec. 61.3 55-7 117.0 || 27.3 27.8 | 5.00 | 6,00 
1956 January 61.9 57-5 119.4 | 20.1 20.1 | 5.00 | 5-75 
February 61.8 55-9 117.7 24.9 21.4 5.00 | §.75 
March 61.8 62.2 124.0 || 15.8 22.3 | 5.00 | 5-75 
April 61.8 59.6 121.4 || 22.8 19.7 || 6.50 | §.75 ° 
May | 61.6 62.7 | 124.3 21.5 23.8 | 650 | §.75 
June | 61.5 68.5 | 130.0 16.4 212 || 650 |  §.75 | 
Rates of interest 
1. Lowest discount rate of Bank of Finland 
2. 6-months’ deposit rate of cial banks 
% % 
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1935 = 100 
Volume | Prices 
Year 
From beginning 
of the year Import | Export Total Import Export —— 
|| 
1938 144 104 124 | 113 131 116 
1951 151 110 130 «=| S11. 946 2 801 144 
1952 187 97 142 || 1841 2 614 142 
1953 137 102 120 | 1 695 2 074 122 
1954 177 118 148 1 631 2123 130 
1955 205 128 167 | 1 625 2 265 139 
1954—July 165 127 146 || 1678 2 053 122 
— August 166 119 142 || 1 663 2 093 126 
—Sept. 169 119 144 || 1 665 2119 127 
— Oktober 168 118 143 | 1 656 2132 129 
—Nov. 170 119 144 | 1 637 2 133 130 
—Dec. 177 118 148 | 2 631 2123 130 
| 
1955 January 194 157 175 | 1 662 2011 121 
—February 222 175 199 1 641 1 968 120 
— March 213 159 186 1 631 1 939 119 
— April 224 169 197 || 1596 1959 123 
— May 218 160 189 | 1607 2 009 125 
—June 215 146 181 | 1 606 2 105 131 
— July 210 136 173 || | 1 607 2 197 137 
— August 212 132 172 || 1609 2 235 139 
—Sept. 207 131 169 || 1 629 2 259 139 
— October 202 132 167 | 1 635 2 268 139 
% —Nov. 202 130 166 | # 625 2274 140 
—Dec. 205 128 167 || 1625 2 265 139 
1956 January | 294 157 225 | 1 588 2 086 131 
—February | 292 143 217 | 1 626 2 069 127 
— March | 231 125 178 1 609 2 037 127 
— April | 241 130 186 | 1580 2 019 128 
— May | 243 142 193 | 1586 2 040 129 
__ June | 244 142 193 || 1597 2 105 132 
Terms of Trade: 1935 = 100 
%o % 
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150 7a 150 
100 100 
50 50 
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Raw ma- | Machinery,| Food- 
Year terials G& | means of stuffs Total Import 
Month semi-manu-| transport, & imports duties 
factures etc. luxuries 
1938 3 571 1 923 I 200 8 607 1 875 
1951 75 568 32 358 24 402 155 464 || 16 858 | 
1952 75 493 49 006 32 600 182 186 21 129 | 
1953 48 898 31 760 26 791 121 860 17 §19 | 
1954 67 103 39 412 27 082 152137 | 19 465 
1955 1 76 121 46 902 30 912 || 176960 |; 27 227 
July | 5 421 3 023 2721 || 12723 I 707 
August | § 597 3 318 I 703 | 12 031 1 688 
Sept. | 6764 3 610 2 340 | 14322 || 1 785 
October | 6932 3 571 I 931 || 14067 || 1 637 
Nov. | 5 878 4 200 2 624 14 505 | 1 454 
Dec. | $8222 4494 3 479 | 18 330 | 2070 
January 5 235 1 964 2172 | 10 804 1 408 
February | 5 226 2711 2 453 || 11 962 1 879 
March 5 581 2 836 2 264 || 12087 I 805 
April 5 732 4 360 2975 | 15 397 2 361 
May 7 122 4 620 2 780 || 16524 2 403 
June 6 861 4147 2 262 | 15 252 2 299 
July 6127 4 467 2 053 | 14277 227% 
August 7 114 4929 2712 | 16759 || 2365 
Sept. 6 251 3944 2 342 14 426 |, 2 343 
October 7 119 4170 2718 | 16 082 2 439 
Nov. 6 502 3 826 2 651 | 14973 2 680 
Dec. 7 252 4929 3 $29 | 18 417 2975 
1956 January 6 494 5 162 2 448 16079 || 2145 
February 6 o12 4611 2159 14629 || 1976 
March 2758 3 296 ~ I 023 . 7 826 || 1 641 
April 6 027 4454 2 521 15 769 3 383 
May 8 115 5 369 3 525 19717 || 4113 
June 8 222 5 887 2514 18 907 | 4010 
Imports and its composition 
1. Raw materials & semi-manufactures 3. Foodstuffs & luxuries 
2. Machinery, means of transport etc. 4. Other consumer goods 
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Year Animal Wood Py Other Total | Surplus of 
Month foodstuffs goods pro Fe goods exports | exports 
| 
1938 699 3 360 3 458 881 8 398 — 209 
1951 2 026 73 407 99 108 12 342 186 883 +31 419 
1952 2927 7O 312 66 385 | 17 205 156 829 || —25 357 
1953 2 215 53 085 48785 | 27470 — 355 | + 9 695 
1954 3 859 62 191 62 789 | 27779 || 35 618 | + 4481 
1955 2612 69 917 77107 | «31 623 181259 || + 4299 
1954 July 338 8 794 5 334 | 1979 16 445 || + 3 722 
August 343 7 564 4840 | 2041 14 788 | + 2 756 
Sept. 286 7 111 5501 | 2956 15 854 || + 1 533 
October 322 6 572 6 121 2777 || 19792 || + 1725 
Nov. 429 6 045 5 567 3 886 | 15927 || + 1421 
Dec. 290 4 879 6 333 2 376 | 13878 | — 4451 
1955 January 245 3 133 4779 3326 | 11 483 i + 678 
February 279 2997 6 288 I 362 | 10926 || — 1036 
March 262 1 858 4 329 I 123 7572 — 4515 
April 248 3 641 7 618 2314 || 13 821 | — 1574 
pied - 4857 = I poe . 683 || — 3 842 
une I 94 07 2 40 16273 || + 102I 
July 203 9 282 6 767 3 380 19 632 + 5 356 
— 208 . in 7 403 a. - . 242 | + 3 483 
® i+ 
Fabee ooh : 7 | oe | 18379 || + 3952 
3 oo 7 028 3938 | 19 212 | + 3130 
Nov. 116 5 655 7115 2544 | 15430 | + 457 
Dec. 310 4119 6 894 4 283 | 15 606 — 2811 
| 1956 January 165 3 382 6174 | 2160 | Ir 881 - 4 198 
February 236 1729 4085 | 1408 || 7458 ~ Tyr7 
March 115 798 2986 | 1568 | §467 | — 23359 
April 353 1 985 6 108 | 1533 | 9978 | - 5791 
May 546 3 879 8 961 2777 | 16%163 | — 3 554 
June | 578 6 747 8712 | 3772 || 19§809 | + _Tgo2 | 
Exports and its composition 
1. Animal foodstuffs 3. Paper & Pulp products 
2. Wood goods 4. Other goods 
Mrd. Mra. 
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Home trade Helsinki Stock Exchange 
Year 1948 = 100 , Index for share prices; 1948=100| Bank- 
Whole- can a 
Month sale | Retail | Vet | Bank | Industrial} All 
Pons trade || win. mks | Shares | shares shares || Number 
1938 222 123 43 so 547 
1951 218 182 2 781 130 227 210 239 
1952 233 201 1 984 126 190 180 429 
1953 228 202 2134 135 213 200 612 
1954 245 207 1 569 140 251 234 I O10 
1955 278 226 2 312 150 380 339 849 
1954 July 245 213 123 137 248 231 45 
August 263 212 110 141 256 238 73 
Sept. 270 216 122 139 255 237 7! 
October 250 223 101 138 258 239 110 
Nov. 267 215 148 139 262 243 106 
Dec. 276 270 137 138 263 243 77 
1955 January 203 155 169 141 280 257 97 
February 226 173 207 145 303 276 73 
March 257 196 309 150 328 297 87 
April 287 215 182 153 342 309 108 
May 286 240 191 150 357: 321 65 
June 286 236 196 149 371 332 26 
July 258 228 130 150 378 338 58 
August 296 240 171 152 402 357 41 
Sept. 314 240 188 152 433 382 74 
October 308 253 161 150 448 393 103 
Nov. 307 235 169 151 447 393 79 
Dec. 307 301 239 153 469 410 38 
1956 January 226 176 225 158 487 426 105 
February 254 206 355 160 512 446 81 
March 229 215 343 156 535 464 61 
April 313 231 | 293 155 522 453 80 
May 353 273 || 344 154 541 468 86 
____ June 318 270 265 151 574 495 29 
Unitas index for share prices; 1948 = 100 
1. Bank shares 2. Industrial shares 
600 600 
: ft Pd = 
400 / V4 400 
300 300 
NU — 
200 200 
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100 100 
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